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he was looked upon with coldness, with faint
animosity. He faded, dwindled, and sank; and
when, years later, worn out with age and poverty,
he expired in a Parisian garret, the Holy Office may
well have felt that the sufferings of the enemy who
had escaped its vengeance must have been, after all,
almost enough.

In the midst of his agitations at Plymouth, Essex

had received a letter from Francis Bacon.    The

Lord Keeper Puckering had died;   Egerton, the

Master of the Rolls, had been appointed to succeed

him;  and Bacon now hoped for Egerton's place.

He wrote to ask for the Earl's good offices, and

his request was immediately granted.    Pressed and

harassed on every side by the labours of military

organisation, by doubts of the Queen's intentions,

by anxieties over his own position, Essex found the

time and the energy to write three letters to the

leaders of the Bar, pressing upon them, with tactful

earnestness, the claims of his friend.    Francis was

duly grateful.    " This accumulating,"  he wrote,

" of your Lordship's favours upon  me  hitherto

worketh only this effect: that it raiseth my mind to

aspire to be found worthy of them, and likewise to

merit and serve you for them."    But whether,

he added, " I shall be able to pay my vows or

no, I must leave that to God, who hath them in

deposito"

Among all the confusions that surrounded the
departure of the expedition, not the least disturbing